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ABSTRACT 

^ Self reports of- classroom behavior given by secon4- 

and thJLrd*qrade teachers in questionnaires are ccnpared to process 
measures of. the same behaviors collected by classroom observers 
visiting in t|iese teachers* classrooms. The comparisons reveal a 
generalised 'pattern of poor accuracy on the part of the teachers, 
although there were some exceptions for certain variables* In 
general, .accuracy seemed to be much more related to the degree to 
which the teacher behavior in guestdcn is stressed in teacher 
education programs than it was related to the degree to which a 
teacher was successful in producing student learning gains* That ^is, 
highly successful teachers were not much more accurate in reporting 
their classroom bel^avior than were less successful teachers* 
(Author) • , • 
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The mai.n objective of the CORRELATES OF 
•EFFECTIVE TEACHING PROJECT is to expand 
:the number of teaching princip ies based 
.•^ on documented f i nd i'ngs. f rom systematic 
, classTo6m research. /The problems qnd 
/ processes studied have been selected op 
the basis of observation aVid consultation 
with teachecs and School personnel." Em- 
phas^? i's on' the study of the classroom 
to discover how these processes can be 
. conducted to tha^greates't advantage, of 
.teachers .and ,i nd i v i dua I- students. ' ' 

One of the p.rojed 's major efforts was a» 
^ two-year study of teaching -effect! veness . 
]cD?/^"'"^ examination of the class- 
^ hf<JL eh avion of teactoe^s consistent in 
^»"^"""-'ng student learning gains. 



Since 1974 three othet^major. data collec- 
tion-efforts were initiated and completed. 



(n STUDENT ATTRIBUTE STUDY which looked 
at student characteristics and behaviors 
and the'ir effects on teachers. 

.(2) FIRST GRADE READI-NG GROU^ STUDY, an ' 
-experimental study designed to test the. 
effectiveness of se^Wfed grouip management 
techniques in teachingVreading. 

(3) -JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL STUDY, a follow up 
on earlier work 'from the second and tKird 
grades of the influence of teaiher charac- • 
.teristics and behavior on students' cognitive 
and Sffechive gains. • . « 
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Abstract. ^ 



Self reports of classroom behavior giv^n by second and third grade 
teach'ers In questionnaires are compared to process measures of the same 
behaviors colljsr^s^ed by classroom observers visiting in -these teachep^^ 
classrooms. The-. comparisons reveal a generalized pattern of oo^r^ccuracy 
on the part of the teachers, although there were some expe'ptldns for certain 
variables. In genera I accuracy seemed t6 be much rpdre'-Yelated to the 
degree to .which the teacher behavior ^rTnfuestiori" is stressed in teacher 
education progr^b than it wasVelated to the'degree to which -a teacher 
was successful in produaing student learning gains. That is,, highly 
successful teachers were not. much more accurate in reporting their c'lass- 
room behavior than were less su<!cessf u I teachej::s^ 



Texas^acher Effectiveness Project: . ' - - 
^ An Investigation of Selected * * 

Presage-Prbcess. Re I at i onsh ! ps 

This -paper is a report of relationships between two- subsets lof data 
collected in'the Texas Teacher E*^f§cti veness Project frojri a selected sample, 
of teacher^ in the second year of a two-year correlatTonal ^tudy of teaching 
effectiveness. This project has been a naturalistic investigation of the 
presage ^nd process c6rre>lates of^the re I at ive4 success o-f second and third 
grade teachers in producing student learning gains on standardized achieve-, 
ment te3ts. Thirtyrone second ?nd third grade teachers were chosen for. 
the study because of their consistency in producing student learning gains 
on the Metropolitan Achievement Tests over three consecutive years prior to th6 
first year of the study. The teachers ranged in effectiveness from con*- 
.si stent I y high to consistent I y^ low. In the second year, 19 teachers agreed 
to participate again> and nine others .were selected, using a fourth year 
of gain scores, making a total of '28 teachers in all. The study included 
classroom observations yielding behavioral data on classrpom process variables 
as well as questionnaire and intervjew data. A summary of the two-year 
study and discussion of {iigh and^ low inference process-product I i near re- 
lationships are reported in Brophy and Evertson (Note I). The second year 
report of the non-1 inean process-product relationships^ along with a full 

c > 

discussion of *f^he study as a whole, -is found in Brophy and Evertson (Note 2). 
The details of the teacher selection procedures are reported {n Brophy ( 1973) 



and VeI'dman and Brophy (I974), Injisrested reader§ may wish to obtajn 
these reports also, , . i ' 

The focus of the present 'paper is twofold: 

1.) To what degree ara teacher self report (presage) data on class- 
room philosophies and behavi6rs accurate and valid statements of their 
actua;! classroom behavior as revealed t\y classroom.observ^ion (process) ♦ 
I data? 

2 J What relationshi'ps (if any) exist between teacher's accuracy 
In reporting classroom behavior and their success in ^prod.ucing^'student / 
learning gains? . . • ^ * ^ 

Data Col lection Instruments * . ' - ' ^ 
^ 

^ ' This report deals spec^fically wTth relationships between selected 
pi^esage and process -variables designed to measure^the same behaviors. Pre-, 
,sage measures include variables difficult to measure through'periodic class- 

roofTV observations or coder ratings, such as teachers' attitudes regarding 

* * ^ / * * 

.teaching methods, motivation techniques, beliefs about tests-, and parental 

involvement. The questionnaire items, some of which are used in this report, 

were completed' by thirty teachers at the end of the sec^^year: twenty- 

^ eight (the second year "sample) plus two teachers from the first year who 

had retired but agreed to be interviewed and to fill out the questionnaire, 

'The questionnaire .contained checklists, scales, and percentage estimates 

to which teachers responded by check! ng,"ci rcl i ng, or filli.ng In a number. 



Item? ^dea'l t .with such topics as proportion of time spent in lecturing vs. 

class discussion vsv individuaTseatwork; time spent in lesson preparation; 
♦ 

proportion of objective vs. subjective impressions 'used in grading; types 
of motivating' devices used;- and factors felt to be essential to good teaching. 
The quest.ionnaire»alsb included scales on which teachers could ra1;e their^ 
teaching concerns, sources of feacKing satisfactions, and beli^^fs about good 
teachring. • 

T^e questionnaire data di-scussed in this paper are self-report data, 
and as such are open' to sources- of response bias si|ch as extreme response 
sets^ social desirability, logical error, and the like., 'Thus, all of these 

data>concern teachers' Stated opinions or perceptions. The degree to which 

<^ • 

r 

their responses reflect the.ir actual behavior or even necessarily their' 

I 

actual' perceptions and beliefs is th6 subject of this report. 

Process /measures included both low inference and high inference measures 
'for assessing teacher behavior. The low inference measurement system was^ 
•an expansion and adapta^^h of the Brophy-Good Dyadic Interaction Observation 
System (Brophy and Good, 197(5), which is de^f'gned to record each interaction 
that the teacher shares w'ith a single individual child (as opposed tojec- 
turJng or other teacher behavior that is directed at .the entfre class or at . 
a group). This i nstrument^ was selected because it subsumes a wide range of , 
vari.ables, including most of those stressed by the observational systems 
that have been used mo^t -frequently jn previous educational research, as well 
as some unique to thi^ system. The major adaptations and expansions were 
done to add variables based on Kounin's (1970) research ofi^l^a^^tKDm-ifianaga- 
*ment techniques, ,and to break down teache'r behavior more finely according. to 
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context variables having to* do with the time and nature of classroom inter- 

action during whic^ a particular observation took plaice. The variables 

will be described more fully in the resujts section when the. presage- 

♦ * • 

process data from this inference instrument are presented. The coding 
. manual is Included in Brophy and Evertson (1973). . (See also Bi^ophy and ' | 
Evertson', Note 3). ;> Teachers were observed with tfjii s instrument four times ^ . 

^ the first year and 14 times the second year.. The first year, since the 
observation system v/as new and the observers were newly trained, observolrs^ 
worked in pairs and their scores were averaged. Since observer agreement 

♦ 'was general ly. qui te high, in the second year observers worked in pairs until 
they reached an 80^ reliabilify crtterif^on (procedures are specified in 
Brophy and Good, 1970, for training observers and assessing reliability), 
and then worked singly. Te'^chers were gbserved only four time^ during the 
first year of the study, due to financial constraints; obviously, cansi deriit iCns 
of the" reliability of teacher ^ehavior from one observational visit to the 
nexTsdictate that the teachers be observe^ a^ many times as possible in order 
to obtain a reliable and valid index of th^ir typical classroom behavior. 
This was approached^mucti more closely in the secoAd year of the study, in 
which wa were able to observe teachers 14 times each. - . 

* ^ * Here, each teacher was observed by two coders w^o alternated visits . 

f ^ f V . » 

given teacher so that. 

reliability data on high inference ratings aq^d othe J measures couM be ob- ^ 

tained. A variety of high inference measures of tocher behavior were used. 

One ivas a set of 12 classroofn observation scales ba^ed on factor analytic studies 

— ^ VP' ^. ^ - 

of f^i^^of the more heavily used observat i oi\^ystQBl5 in existence (Emmer and 

_ • . . - . . 
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* Peck, 1973). These were five-point scales tjiat were rated several times on 
each classroom visit by the observer, and then averaged to obtain a scor« 
for each teacher. The variables were among those most heavily stressed by 
Flanders, Medley, Smith, and other major figures in the development and 
application of classroom observation systems. Other high inference instru- 
ments included rating scales and checklists geared to get at aspects of 
i"eac^ing which are observable in repeated exposures to the teacher but which 
are difficult t® measure reliably or validly through low inference obser- 
vations of specific, concrete interactions. These Include such variables 
as teacher warm^th, democratic vs. authoritarian leadership style, child 

orientation, credibility with students; and the like. Variables such as 

^ ; / • * 

fthese are easy to rate reliably by raters familiar with teachers, there is' 

reason to bellfeve that this measurement method is preferable to low inference 

-coding when the variable is nat amenable to coding of frequent discrete 

units of behavior (Rosenshine and Furst, / 1973) " ' < 

One instrumerit was^used fn a low infer*ence mariner the •first year but in 

a high inference manner the second year. This was an instrjjment designed to 

• * * 

measure aspects of teachers' lesson presenta-Won, particularly the amounts of 
time (if any) devoted to various activities that teachers somet'imes* include in 
^ lessons. ^The first year, these'data were collected from a^subsample of 10 df 
the teachers (5 high effective and, 5 low effective) who-were Observed twice'while 



they taught lessons. The da+a were collected with a low inference sys+em whiqh 
Involved actual timing of the d'if'ferent aspects of the lessons observed, During.^the 

second year, this low inference method was abandoned because.it required separate 

^' . ^ " < 

visits to ;the^ cl assroom (it was not possible, foj coders to cod^ wil^n this method 
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and code with the other low inference system at the same time, so that * ' 

rather than" get ^nly seven observat ions' wi th ^ach system, wg- decided to get 

14 Observations With, the larger system apd get .'the other information through 

».'-.' « » 

high Inference! ratings). Consequently,- in the second year, .all 28 teachers 

rnvo.lved in the study were measure'd on these aspects of lesson presentation, 

but they^were measured through high inference estimates of the average amount 

.of time tha.t they typically, spent in various activities durijig. structured 



lesson times. . 



In this report, we will assess the validity of the self-report data 
-Dy comparing* teacher responses to- questionnai re items with data on teacher ^ 
behavior frorft our Tiigh inference and especially our low inference classroom- 
^coding. We feel that such comparisons are of interest, sino^many reseachers 
rely on presage measures ^uch. as'teacher b%i iefs, atti^'tudesr, age, education, 
etc,, ^'rrt arS effort to uncover^attributes^f effect ive teachers, "^Mucli-i^fe' ^ 
l.iaVice'on these measures of -teacher attitudes, j)'ract ices, and beliefs stems 
from the fact that these data are inexpensive and relatively easy to obtain 
compared t'o process measures such as classrbom observational measures. -Wb" 
feel it is Tmportant to 'examine the degree to which teachers' protessed 
attitudes^and, be.l ie/s mateh their observed behavior. . 



Data Analysis • " ' ' • 

— ' ' ^- \^ f - 

Several, presage variables frc^tTour quest* ionna ire data were selected 
and correlated with correspond i'ng progess measures taken from coder^tings 
of teacher beh/vior made during and after classes and from the observatiSna i 
coding system. . . . * 
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• V . Insert Table I about here 

The £'s,'N*s, and probabilities are reported for each presage measure 
and its corresponding process measure (or measures, in cases 'where more than 
one process measure is appropr iaTe) . oln addition to the 'li-near correlations, 
the mean frequencies for presage Variab I es as reported by the teachers ar^ 
noted in the column on 4he extrem^ left (frequency reported). The means % 
for the frequency that the behavior\as observed or recorded by^ coders ace 
shown in the column to the right (trfequency observed). 

Two- main issues will be dealt with: The^ first is an exam i nation af; 
the presage-process relationships themselves and discussion, of the cor- 
relations between rejforted' and observed behavior (reflecting the degree of 
relative teacher accuracy between professed attitudes and beliefs and be- 
hbvior,, regard less of effectiveness or relationships to student learning 
gains). The second Issue invokes the quesrioa of whether teacher accuracy 
Js related to producing student learning gains. 

In order to investigate this qli^estiqri, the sample of ^28 teachers was- 
divided in half (high vs. low effective'), and score? for each. of the two. 
gfoups were correlated in the .same way as for the totaj group. Tfjese cor- 
relations appear under the total group correlations, those for high effective 
teachers orT the right and those- for low effective tfeachers on. the left^ 
Rart^l of this report wiUI di:scuss the top set- of £'s reflecting relative 
accuracy for the entire sample of 'teachers. The m's in the lowej pairs, . 
which give information about the r^la;tive accuracy of high ef f ecti ye/vs. 
low effective teachers, will be discussed in Part U. 



r Probability data are included in the table for the correlations to 
be discussejl. In addition to'these correlations, which, reflect teachers' 
relative accuracy in self report, the table contains 'information about the 
absolute frecfuencles of behavior observed in the classroom and recorded 
in process measures. • ^ . " 

Jhe presage variables are listed on the lefthajid side of the table, 
and all process variables which related to the presage variables are listed 
on the extreme righthand side of the table. The column of fno^n reported 
freqtjenci.es show the average percentages that JJip teachers* reported the 
parti'^u I ar practice, beli'ef,'or attitude. Adjacent to thiscolumn are the 
mean ' observed frequencies that-the given process beh&viors were observed 

by ^oders. . ' 

Statistical +^sts-of d i-t ferences between the means in. these calumns- ' 
cannot be made, because the self report data are from teachers' responses to 
five-point scales and to' percentage estima+^fon- ^-fems in the questionnaire; - 
while the procje'ssi data are means and percentage \scores from the classroom ' 
observations. Consequently, attempts to test the\ stati stica I significance . 
of differences in t|ese scores would be meaningless. However, it is pos- 
'sible to qet a general id^a of the degree of , correspondence between the' 
frequency with which teachers repoi'ted a behavior an^ the frequency th^t the 
sarte behavior was observed in the classroom by combaring these scores. 
Sometime^ the d i f ferences ar^^e>fFreme, indicating^ severe overesti^matlon or 
underestimation on the part of the teachers. 

' , The data to be presented concern teacher accuracy i n_rep_orti-ng their 
classroom behavior. Accuracy is a relative term, of course, so. that we have 

,. / ■ ■ ^ ■ ■ ■? ■■ 



not atl-empted to define it formal l^^. However, for purposes of commu(||i- 
cation, relative accuracy as expressed by correlation coefficients wiJI be 



equated with statistically significant correlations (£<.I0). Absolut^e, 



accuracy, as reflected .by ^e* match between the teacher self report sedges 



\ 



and the scores from the presage data, wMl be Interpreted as a rough equi- 

♦ » \ 

valence between these' two. data sets.- T^ie precise data «are gi-ven in the 
table^ however, for reader's who wish to form their own conclusions about 
teacher accuracy, 

. In order to facilitate understanding and d iscus3ion, the variables are 
' grouped in the followi;ig sections: lesson presentation practices, reading 
instruction, beliefs about good teaching, classroom organization and manage" 
ment, .goals and values regardTn^ student-teacher relationships, ancJ incen- 
-^*thves~and-m5tivation. ' Each of these sections will be^taken up and dis- 
cussed in order. 



\ 



Part I 

— — — 0 

Lesson Presentation^ Practices * i 

^ ' ^ I 

In general, this group of variabfes fajled to show presage-process 

correlations. Most relationships are near zero or even negative. Teachers ^ 
were accurate in^ pred icting the amount of time that^ students, were allowed 
to choose their own assignments instead of making one assignment for alj 
studerrts (i.e., the correlation for thi^ variable was*positive and -signi- 
ficant). . One other relationship which had significant positive correlation* 
was the percentage of time teachers reported spending in lectures and 
demonstra'tions compBred with the actual rated amount of, lecture time. 



ERIC 
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Teachers also were able to estimate the amount of .time spent in lectures 
and demonstrations accurately, and this corresponds' with the averages 
reported by the coders for time spent this way'. Many other variables were 
examlned i.n this set, but all except these few f a i I ed. to, show significant 
correlationfs between presage variables and' their matching process variables. » 

It is interesting to examine the degree' to which teachers reported a 
given behavior relative to how often this same behavjor was noted py class- 
room observers* - Teachers greatly overestimated the degree to which they 
performed the behavior on a number of variable,s:' summarizing les.son content; 
reviewing the previous day's lesson; presenting new material; gWi ng ,d i rections 



'for seatwork follow up; and letting the students . practice .the new material.. 
M \ were .methods of lesson presentation which teachers reported doirrg .to 
a 4arge degree. However, coders' ratings of these same lesson 4)resentat ion . 
practices show that all were seriously overes^ti?rt^t6d. ^ The ^Verage^ tocher - 
did not spend as much time- in any of these parti.cular pursuits as she reported, 
'In a few c^ses, teachers underestimarted how muqh they used different 

/ 

methods. Teachers * reported striving for an average correct answer rate of 
6A%, vjhere in actuality the percentage of student correct answers was 11%. 
Another notabPe .underestimate was the percentage of -time spent teaching 
to groups. Coders reported 89^, but the teachers estimated only 45%. 

Neither of the two presage-process relationships for reading group 
^ipstruction were significantly related. However, the teachers^ reports of 
ideal ratds of correct answers matched closely_with the average percentage 
of correct answers their students gave (75^ and 78^). Teacher e,sfimates of ' 
t-ime spent in silent reading in re^^ding groups, were hot so accurate, how- 
ever. They^esti mated 6856, but coders' estimates averaged o^nly 30^. 



T2, 

Bel iefs -Abouf Gcfed Teaching , . ; - 

No significant relationships occurred for^the first five variables in 

this set. However, teachers' beliefs ,that they should be the authority in 

knowledge ^^d discipline showed a negative relationship with coders' ratings = 

of the degree of democratic leadership style, as wou'ld be expected if the 

teachers puf^tfteij professed beliefs i nto. practice (as the apparently did), * 

The be.lief that it is a warste of trme to let students discuss schpol 

subjects .^mdrt'g themselves was positively related to the amount of piupil-to- 

pupil interaction in the room,^ Contrary'to expectations, the stronger the 

belief that this is a waste, o^f. time, the more observed pupi l-tc-pupi I in- 

-teract-ton {Percentage of -pupi^l-to-pup+^- in^^epaet+on— <-s- a *^ar%^^^g based orv — — 

th^ ^amouht 5f student~to~student talk which is subject matter related.), 

Thi^ puzzling relationship might be explained by the. fact, that often it is 

diftficuf't for coders to hear, and hence to decide whether the interactions 

among students are subject-matter related or not. Pernaps l^rdj^e'^amcunts of - 

i *^ ' \ ^ * ' ^ ) 

rated pupi l~to~pupi I interaction coul\d* be indicative of problems with 

classroom control for some teachers, rather than gross , inaccuracy concerning 

.their policies here. 

The next si^gni f leant relationship for this set is ;^he bel-ief that 

* 

teachers should teach the whole class rather than to individuals. It seemed 
appropriate to compare this ^«fith. process measures dealing with the aspects 
of i,nd ly idual izing instruction, expecting negative relationships i f teachers' 
actions matched their attttuaes/ Most of the relationships with process 
measures did show negative relationships, i/ith one significant pne, (the 
percentage oi' teachers-student pr'lvate cdrptacts), h Teachers appear to' be 
somewhat accurate in- predicting their behavior in this context. 



I The feeling that good attention should be kept by the teachers' being 
interes-njng instead of their having to^a'sk for it was negatively related 
to rated \l eve I of attention in the classroom. That is, the stronger the 
belief tha^ *one should not have to ask for attention, th^ lower the r^l^ 
afttention l^veL This may be an overly idealistic belief for teachers of , 
younger chiltiren. It also Is noteworthy that the negative relationship 
w^s produced ^largely by low effective teachers. This wHI be discussed 
in more detail\in Part II of this report; 



Finally, ai^though teachers expressed the belief that prqb I em' solving 
is one of the main purposes of sthool, this showed a negative relationship 



wTtti tHrre "spenT l\i probl~enr sohring -activii*fBS-. The-higher they^rated its- 
importance, th^ le^3 they did it! For this- and the preceding measure, we 
suspect that social desirability played a significant role in the teachers' 

reporting of their beliefs. 

V 

Thus, teacher^' were not very accurate (in the relative sense) concerning 
the variables in this set. However, they were accurate m the ^^bsolute 
sense for most of their beliefs and reported practices for this group of 
variables. There were some exceptions:^, overestimates occurred for amount 
of time in review; use of peer tutoring; feeljng that active discussion was 
worthwhile; belief that individual instruction was a sigfa of good teaching; 
orally evaluting students' work; and belief in the Importance of problem 
solving. In a few places, teachers underest imat6d : their rated concern 
about academic ach ievemqnj" was much higher than their expressed beTief "that 
non-achievers shoufd bewailed. While thesa-teechers w^re seen by coders 
as being concerned about achievement, the teachers apparently did not carry ^ 
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* • • 

this 4"o thd poin>t of feel ing that nen-ach levers should be ^failed. No 
doubt, teach^r^s felt *that the issue of -ach ievement and failure was more 
complex than this**' 



. Classroom Organisation and J^anagement 

• 1 ^ ■. ■ / 

No significant relationships ap-peared for the classroom management ^ 
Variables. Concern about, maintaining classroom control was negatively, 
though not significantly, related to ratings of student .respect, class- 
roojn of'der, ef f ic ient tr^ns i tions, si"udent compliance, a/)d wel l-establ ished 

routines. Fuller (1969) reported? that teachers were concerned about 

'vX" ' - * 

- — adequacy- |a--a par4:-icu lar'-area---4:o--^t-ha degree that they felt their |^^uacy ^ 
was in doubt or .was a problem for them. Thus, negati ve correl atiorfs between 
level of concern and aspects of good classroom management might be expected 
in this case. ^ 



^ Teachers predicted accurately on an absolute basis, except for con-^ 
sid^rable overest imation of tffe" degree^'to'^VhTch l^^hey di scouraged* students 
from moving around the room freely. They. ^Mil.not require permissions to 



leave seats. Nor were children allowed up only one at a timeA If is not 

- •; • ^ • , ^ 

.obvious just what methods were used for ^regulating physical movement, if 

/ , . V 

any; however, coders saw less evidence of tight restrictions on freedom of 

/ 

movement than teachers reported. 

/ Goals and ValGes Regarding Student and Teacher 'Relationships 

I . 'No significant relationshi f)s appeared_between reported teacher attitudes 

I about relationships with their students and coder rating^ of the teachers' 

J' . ~ * 

j, behavior. Most correlations were--eegatWe,< though not significant. 

ERIC - . 20 
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While all teachers reported warmth and Bnthusiasm as important, coder 
ratings of teacher warmth and enthusiasm were. low. Again, it 'appears that 
social desirability m^y have entered into many of the teacher responses. 
While many may .have genuinely felt th'ese were important, their classroom 
behavior did not always reflect their stated belie?s. 



Teachers -Showing less concern about how students fel't about Them got 
h i gher ratings on student respect gnd solidarity with rne clgiss. Agairr, 
this fits with the teacher concerns .model of Fuller (l'959),. 

Incentives and Motivation . u 



- Teachers' rjepor-ted -attitudes and- beJjefs-.matched .thei r. pcQcass.-bebayJiir 
slightly more often for the group of variables involving praise and rewards 
than'for data-in the other contexts. Beliefs in publicly praising a child 
as motivation to o^thers correlated' posftlv^ly-with three praise measures: 
total praise after response opportunities (both mornings- and a'f te|-nobrB) , 
and praise after correct answers. The majority of the rest of the relation- 
ships are negative in direction, although not signi ficant . 

Using praise as a motivational technique correlated. positively with 

' ■ ■ \ ' 

3^ures, two relating to^ praise of behavior and one relating 
^o praise of relevant stud^t comments in reading groups. However, one 
significantly nega tive relationshif? also appeared for praise of student 



three process measi 



initiated comments 



in general class contexts (as opposed to reading groups), 



It is not apparenyt" why these contradictory relationships appear.' Like 

/ 1 
many-of our find^ings, though, these reinforce Dunki.ri & Biddle's (l9JA)^a\\ 
/ ^ ' - * 

for more atten/ion to context effects m- classroom process research. The 
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remaj/nin^ correlations between , us ing praise as a mot i vator^^ and the other 

process measures of praise are mixed and show no p§rticular patterns. , , 

Teacher [rati ngs of**frequent prafse b%ing important correlated posi- 
tively with behavioral praVse and with praise 6f student initiated comments^ o y' 
but this'is countered by negative correlations for praise of opIniDns ando • . 

: \- ■ 

of student comments in general class; ' - r • \ • ' 

' . > ' J 

The belief that teachers should praise all students' worK iJi some way ~ 

correlated positively with the corresponding process measures of praR^e-of 

student comments, prai^e^ of opinions, praise of student initiatQjcl-work ^ 

contacts, and ratings of. generally reinforcing teacher behavior or attitudes 

Only one negative relationship appeared, and this was. for tocher Initiated 

contacts in which work was praised^. Apparently, teachers are accjjrate fo 

some degree about -the relati.ve extent to.Xhlph; they •praised . However, the 

average frequencies, (observed) of praising were extremely low< They ^f^ed ' - 

praise as extremely important, but they simply were not observed to praise ^ ' 

• ' JO- f 

yery much, • This was true for a I I four sets of comparisons of presage ratings 

of praise by the teachers, 7-- 

For teachers' reports that\raisi ng, thfe work of others does, little^to ' * . 
stimulate achievement, we had expected negative relationships with the ^/ 
. process ^asiuras. Teachers who held thi,s attitude tepded not to |^ra,i.se , ^" 

'V ■ ,x. ' •• 

pubMcly. Nearly all the relationships were negative, indicating /that 

the teachers were relatively accurate, and four of these Were sfgnlficantj ' ^ 

praise of student initiated cbmmervts", and all the measures Jnyol^ing prajse 

for academi-c work. Teachers endprsed the belief that praising other - . ^ - 

stud^ts' work does little to st imulate^ach ievement on.ly ^bout half as much , 

as they endorsed the four preceding positive statements about prajsel Means 
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Vor thfs statement were about 48^/ whereas the means ranged from 69-^90^ 
for the others, 

. The final six measures all deal with forms of rewards and reqogniflon 
which teachers reported using. General presage-process agreement appeared 
for these comparisons, also. Teachers who .reported using competition to • 
motivate also tended to use peer pressure as punishment. They also tended 
' npt to have students wait patiently and respectfLnTy'l*Ken--th-elT-ci-assmateS'— 
were called on, but rather to push fqr chances to respond themselves, a 
probable by-product of fostering competition. The reported use 'of individua,! 
prizes also Was positively f^^ted to the tecchers' use of symbols suchv4,s 
gold stars, smifing faces., etc. . Overa 1 1 , teachers were quite accuratfe about 
the relative degree to which they used any of these methods as rewards. 
However, they repjDrted yslng them with a' much "higher f requency than they 
w>k'obseFV«d. using them. . Jeachqrs who repprted^usi ng publ ic fec6gnition^ 
as a reward also tended to use waiver of assignments and monitor job« as 

swards. Both of ^ese were likely to be more public than written comments 
fn papers that only the individual child sees. ^Iso, "^eachers. who used 
exemptions from tests tended to use special privileges such as access , . 
to special equipment or permission to go to the library as 'rewards. 

' Discussion of what these correspondences, or tack of them, may mean, _ 
or** how they might be explained, will be reserved unti l" later, after the 
examination of the second question: . the accuracy of predicting by high 
.vs. low effective teachers. % ' ' . .. 
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> ■ Part II 
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- I.n Part I, our concern was with the generaT^Tuest ion of whether con-\ 
sjstent teachers -as a group, were' relatively accurate in pr^icting their 
observed behavior in the classVoom, as represented by .presage-process 
correlations. in Part II, we wi II look at the question of v/hether high 
effective .vs. low effective teachers were more aware of, and hence better 
able to predict," their behavior with relative accuracy'. We ai^so will 
rook. at the question of which areas, Tf any, high (vs. ipw) effective 
teachers are able to predict best. * For eas^ of communication, we wi II 
use the term "accurate" to describe all presage-process correlations for 



' e4 th§/ grou^pT hTch~Tr^^ ^sTfTvF Xp7<TroO~.^- W 

use the. term " i naccurate" to describe presaqe- process relatioTiships for 
eitfier group which were significantly negative, * ^ 



Lesson Presentation Practices 



This whole set reveals* little that was not evident in the^whole gt:iDup^ 

correlations. Low effective teachers reported summariz.ing Ifesson content 

often, but were rated as spending relartively little time in lesson summary. 

Low effective teacKers were able to'predict accurately the amount of tUne 

'they spent in lectures ancl demonstrations, however. 

High effective teachers were, inaccurate in pred.icting their ideal rates 

' •< , 

pf correct responses -in general cla^'ss tjfscussipns.'- They jceported.-a lower^ 
^ " • • . ' i ' 

average ideal percentage of .correct answers, but they were coded for higher 
percentage's of correct answers. < , j > • 



Teachers all rated highly the belief that it is important to-ask fre- 

, ♦ * 

-quent questions, 6ut, measured of tota I response opportunities over time 
suggest. that they did not put this belief into practice. Although teachers 
were observed, to ask over twice as many, quest ions in reading groups than 
in either of., the other two general c I ass -contexts (AM or RM), their 

questipning rates d'ld not correspond with their rated bel-ief in the impor-^ 

*- ' ^ ' * * > * 

.tance of ^'fr'equent •questioning', SociaJ desirability nclT dou^t inTluen<^d 

teachers' responses. • , ' 

\ ■ /■ 

One ifitbresting underestimate invol ved "teacho^rs! repaints. o»f the percent 

• * ' ' / * / . ^ 

of time they spent teach i-ng to groups. Coders' ratings showed that near^y 
* ' * / 

twice the reported amount ot time actually was spent teaphin^ In the group, 
sif^uatJbnV "A7thl>ug^ they were .rernarka"bry ac'curafe abbujr the amount" of -time 

they spent presenting materfal , 'giv ing lectures and denionstratibns, and 

* ' * 7 ' ^ 

teaching to individuals, neither group of teachers was/ accurate about thg^_ 

time they- spent with groups-" - ^ 

Possibly, teachers interpreted th^ question as asking only for formal 

reading group time, and reported only these percentages (coders recorded 

time spent in reading groups as.welHas other informal group teaching.that 

goe$ on in a school day). ' ^ 

<N t. , ' I ' 

Reading instruct Ton 

^ ^ J, 
Low >ffectJ ve teachers were r^efatively accu'rate^ln estimating their 

ideal percentages of correct answers, but high effective teachers were not* 

The" higher the reported ideal r;ste of correct answers, tKe lower the per- 

centage of jcorract *answers elicited in reading group. This suggests that. 



as a group, th& high effective teachers' he I d higher expettations for their 
s+ud^ats' perfcJrmanc'es in "group question and answer situations than the 
I ovt effect ive teachers did. 

Both groups of teachers, however, greatly overestimated the acnount of 
time their students spent in sijent reading. Teachers may have included, 
reading in several contexts in this category, such as reading library 

' 

books, read ing.d.irect ions' for seatworV, etc, while coders included only 

J* ' * • ■ ' / • ^ 

*^time spent in silent reading in reading groups: 

- I 

Beliefs About Good Teaching . - . 

■ 5 

Severa Incontradictory rel at i onsh i'ps? appear for jfhis set. High effective ^ 
"teacher^ were inaccurateMn jodgiog the relative amounts of expJanation 
they gave. ■ / ^ • • ' 

CThe reported betief tharTTT^^^' waste- of time to let kids discuss 
school subjects among^ themselves "correlated positively with the rated amount 
of pupi l-to~pupi I interaction in the classroom for low ef^fective teachers. 

Low effective teachers' attitudes toward pupil-to-pupil interaction also 
did not correspond with the* observed amount of subject matter related pupil-** 
to-pupil interaction rated by coders. As suggested earlier, in some class- 

•* 9 

Y 

rooms where there were control problems (and this was frequently the case in 
the cKasses of fow effective teachers), it was difficul-t for coders "to 
determine whether* pupi l-to-pupi I talk was re I atedAs" subject matter or 
whether the students were just visiting or chattering* Low effective teachers 
eould very wel l feel that discussion among students was a waste of timS 
if; I) they were not abfe to keep classroom control; and, 2) they were n6t. 
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able "to use the technique 6/, pupi l-to-pupi I discussion effectively. 

f 

Loweffective teachers were able to predict with relative accuracy 
the amount^ of time^they spent -teaching individuals, although neit'her 
^ hi.gh npr low effective 'teachers estimated the absolute amounts of time . T 
spent >in individual instruction accuratelV. High effective teachers also, 
were accurate regarding the .relative amounts of time they spent in private 

V 

work contacts with individual students. ] 

The attitude that teachers should keep attention by pelng interesting 
rather then having to ask for it was. negatively ' related to coders' ratings 
of FeveLof attention for low effective teachers. Apparently, this attitude 
is unduly idealistic for children of this age, whose attention spans are 
short apdvWho are being socialized toward proper classroom behavior. This 
suggests tl^at these indirect methods (;lon't worfTwrrth young children,. at 
least not by themselves^. .^/^ • v 

Even though high effective teachers rated^ prob I em solving as on^ of 
the TT>a in purposes of school, they were not .observed ^pending a great deal 
\of f\u)h in ^his activity. They were inaccurate in ()redicting the amount of 
time they spent in problem solving. ^ ^ ^ »^ 

The beliefs that: .some review every day^'s good; p^^^er-tutori ng is cpod; 
active discussion is worthwhile regardlesi of subject; individual instruction 



^n 4' J 



is a sign of good, teach i ng; teachers should not oraJly* evaluate stuc} 
work; and problem solv,ing as one of the main purposes of school all were 



reported by teachers with greater^ frequenpy than'coders observed i<n the 
classroom. These are familiar findings by now. 



! 
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However, the attitu^ie that non-achievers should be failed was not * 
reported nearly as /nuch as coders' 'ratings of ^ teacher concern about 
academic achievement. Wh-ile most teachers were rated' highly on this^' 
concern variable, they apparently did not feel that faiFing non-acllrievers. * 
was the answer. > 

Ctassr o'om 'Organization and Management » v 

' ~ ' " * ♦ 

\ 

\ The teacher rating of concern about maintaining classroom control 

\ " J . ' • 

was matched with f ive -process va^iables which .represented aspects of class- 
room management. As mentioned previously, fuller*'s levels of concern model 
predicts that preservice teachers express concern about those aspects of 
teaching , which they feel ^broblem areas for them. Although only one 

signifio^nt relation^ip appeared for the groups in set, the trends suggest 

f 

that, for Jow effective teachers, the data support Fuller's theory. However, 
for high effective teachers, the relationships are in^the opposite direction. 
This suggests that high effecti've t^achers' ratings of areas of concern 
reflect, focus on and coping with these aspects of teaching. The negative 
o relationship^ that appears for high ^.ffective teachers for concern about 
ctassroom control ^jj^d coder ratings of chao^'tic, unplanned classes also 
supports this. High effective teachers who reported high concern in this 
area tencled not, to have chaotic .classrooms. As a group, these relationships 
suggest that ratings of concern' mean different things for high and for low 
effective teachecs. " ^ J 

Teachers estimated .the frequencies of most' classroom organization and 
management variables accurately., except for reports of discouraging students 
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from moving around , the room freely. While teachers^ average ratings 
were around 49^ coders did not observe'students being required to 
stay in thejr seats. While teachers felt that students should be dis- 
couraged 'from moving "around th^ room freely, they apparently did not 



institute'rules regarding this behavior. The other variables in this . 
set showed good cof'respondence between teacher self reports and. coder 
data. ^ * . * ' 

Goals and Values Regarding Student and Teacher Relationships 

The ra"Jings by teachers in this set show evidence, of extreme, response 
set and social desirability. On all presage measures except those dealing 
with concerns, the mean reported .fr^equenc I es ranged from^SISK to 9A%, in- 

'dicating that most teachers Were strongly agreeing with these variables. 

*RatiTigs on the concern measures (concern about how students feel about 
mey concern about whether students are (earning what they ^houTd; and' 
concern about the wide range of student achievement) were less obviously* 
scaled for desirable answers* However, eTithusiasm, warmth, ability to* 
get student^ respect, etc. all were rated as highly important. ^ 

Only two signiflcantVelationships appeared. These were for high 
effective teachers and on comparisons rnvolving enthusiasm and warmth. 
However, the correlations apf)ear to have been produced by the few teachers 

— - — — — " ' S> 

who did not give extreme ratings on the enthusiasm and warmth items. Both 
groups of teachers rated, these two variables as extremely important, but 

co^ders' ratings indicated that they were less enthusiastic and les^ warm 

i . 

'toward students than thejir self reports Suggested. 
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Incentives and Motivation / 

To avoid confusio,n, fou^ presage variables dealing with attitud6S 
toward praise will? be discussed as a group;^,The fif-Bi presage variable, 
"praising the work of others does little to stimulate achievement," is, t 
phrased negatively, so that negative correlations for either group would ^ 

indicate positive findings for accuracy. We also wi H include this variable. 

» « •. . 

in the discussion of this set. l \" 

• . 

First,' it should be noted that all teachers tended to rate the use of' 
prai.se as highly important, reflecting, if anything, Extreme response 
tendencies and social desirability. However, coders recorded very. low 
incidence of praise in most contexts. Actual praise "rates ranged from 
about \% to about 15^, although virtually all teachers rated their use of 
praise "5" on a 5-point scale. However, the proportion of praise (vs. 
criticism) was extremely high, (this wgs a relative percentage; i.e.; to _ 
the extent that teachers either praised or criticized student work, the 
overwhelming proportion was praised). ' * , 

The high effective teachers were accurate for the greatest percentage 6f 
the positive findi'ngs. .Nine out of ten of the signi'ficant correlations for 
high effective teachers ref I e<jted~ posi ti ve findings. Thus, high effective 
teachers were accurate in their estimates^of relative praise. -On the 
bther hand, six of the eight sign i f,i cant correl atipns for low effective 
teachers were in the, negative direction. Low effective teacher^ were in^ 
accurate in their Yeports of use of praise. 

High effective teachers were able' to predict their praise of students ^ 
for academic work, for answers in public response opportunities, and for 



relevant student mtiated comments in reading groups* By the same token, 
low eff ective" teachers**were inaccurate about the extent that they praised 
workv answers to opinion questions, anS relevant student initiated comments. , 
It shoujd be kept in mind that the means'for mo$t of the teacher self ; 
report measures^f praise are -suf f iciently high \that these correlations 
no doubt were produced b^ the few teachers^. who did not rate praise "extremely 
important" but just "important;" • . , 

The remaining presage variables dfea I with type? af rewards and other 
forms of motiva^ion reported by teachers. The reported use of competition 
to motivate students was negatively rellated to coder ratings of students 
as waiting^and listening respectful [y whrle others had thpir turn. Al- 
though relationships v^ere negative for ^oth groups of teachers., this was ^ ' 
significant for the low effective ones, Suggesting either that competition 
was used to'-Khe detriment <of learning gaiVis or tKat some aspects of poor 
classroom control may have affected this relationship. Also, while - 
teachers may use cofl[ipet ition as motivation A they seldom use peer pressure 
as punishment (according to cdders' ratings] 
0 The only other significant relationship \pr this data set was a -positive 



correlation of teachers ''^ reports of their us^\of individual prizes as re- 



wards and coders?, ratings of the use of concrete objects (Candy, money, etc.) 
as rewards/ In this case,.J[ow effective teachters were able fo predict 
more accurately. .However, bpthL. groups r^eporteli using indlylduaJ prizes,' 
publ ic' recogni.tipn, exempt i oin , from* tests, and special privileges to a much 
greater 'degree than codgrs observed them using ttjese "methods. Righ effe9ft9e 
teachers were the most serious bve rest I maters. Lciw effective teachers 



reported a lower percentage of- use, but they also wfere observed using these 
methods of reward proportionately less than high ^ffective teacher's^ This 
fact i| not surprising, because use of special privileges and use of 
symbols were twp measures found to correlate wi.th learning gains (Brophy 
and Evertson^, Note 2)» \ - 



Discussion 



There was a general - lack of correspondence between the* practtces^teachers 

reported, the ratings of their beliefs^ and attitudes, and wha^ t^^Y were 

observed to do in the classroom. However, there was reasonable agreerrj^fTr in 

some areas for some* typps of variables. hi par^ticuJar, teach^ers appeared 

to be more, aware of what they did^to provide incentives and rrjotivate 

sfudelnts. Hi;0h effective teachers predicted' tNei r rates of prai^se accurately 

for nine out ten significant relationships. Low effectivl teachers 

were* inaccurate in six put of eight significant measures, however, s^gesting 

that high effeo+ive teachers may be more aware of their behayior, at le^st 

regarding praise of studeni^ work. In general, though high efffective teachers, 

w^^ no more accurate than the low effective teachers in predicting their 

^ * ^ ' \ 

behavior-. * * .\ 

« ♦ 

There are several possible reasons for-the general lack of correspondence: 
I) The florm^l^ press of the average classroom does not lend itself to re- 
flection^ Many teachers ^re continuously occupied most of the school day, 
answering questions, helping with. materials, keeping orderj shifting from one 
gi^oup^^se^ anotlyr^ giving group^help, checking work, etc, (Jackson, 

1968). It iSs difficult for teachers to keep track of how much time they ' 
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spend in different tasks. 2) Few teachers are provided with objective 
feedback about what they actually do, although investigators have found 
that provision of feedback can and does alter teacher behaviors (Good 
and Brophy, 1974). , 3) Teacher training programs, both , i nserv ice and pre- 
service, apparently do not help teachers to view teaching wittT the con- 
ceptual framework needed to be aware of many important teaching behaviors,^ 

For example, techniques for responding to students who ^do not know 
the answer to a question are seldom even discussed, let alone differentiated 
into: give a student .a. c I ue, repeat question, ask a new question, or ask- 
another chil0-^^When presented with such distinctions, teachers see ^hat 
they are common sense categories and that they essentia I ly .exhaust the 
possibilities of things teaihers do following this type of response fai.lure. 
However, they usually do not arti cu I ate' them in this way spontaneously, 
nor do they vary them consciously. 

4) Social desirability no doubt influenced teacher answers to many 
of Ttie questions, causing th^ir ratings to be much higher thanftheir ob- 
''served classroom j)r act! ces. Many of the pre^a^'^measures were obvious 
truisms that most people, not just teachers, would' agree with, such as ; 
"enthusiasm is important;" "one should be warm toward students;" or "it ; 
i^ important to give clear instructions," 

'Those "^y^^of behaviors which teacl^ers able to predict accurately 

involved someaspects of praise, several aspects of the use of concrete or 
symbolic rewards, and^aspects of classroom martagefnent. These, are frequently 
discussed topics,' behaviors that teachers are 'taught to b^e aware of and/or 
that classroom surv i val; -has forced them tO b^ aware of. Praising students' 

.33 ' ' ' • 
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not only is a. **good" thing to do, it frequently is emphasized in teacher 
strain tng courses and books and magazines for teachers. Also, behavior 
modif icatioTi techniques emphasize. and involve practice of using concrete 
and symbolic ^rewards, ^^ca, these'are practices tochers might be 
expected to be .more aware of. ^Olassroorrj^control/is the main concern of 
most 'beginning teachte^s. They look for effective .methods and strategies 
to use ui)til they, develop a system that works for them. The hioh effective 

te-achers eventually solVe this important problem. Therefore, it is not 

' " . \ ' ' , 

suqirising that t6achers\ might be^slightly more av(are of their behavior 

i^n these areas. \ ^ • • . 

The data relating to FullerVs (1969) concerns model raiw^ .interest! ng 

tf^eoretical igsues. Her model was developed '^peci f ica I I y .f or and about 

preservice teachers just beginning trte profession, and consequently high 

concerns were equated with' di f f icu I ty in coping. The present data suggest 

that the same model holds for relatively ineffective Fnservice teachers , 

apparently because ^they haven't learned to cope successfully." However, 

highly effective teachers show^the opposite pattern. Apparently, th^ey 

have learned how to achieve the-ir goals.' Thus, for these teachers, high 
« 

concern levels reflect areas of concentrated focus and apparently . successf u I 

coping , not coping failure. In short, expressions of concern by an in-- 

experienced" teac^ier and/or a teacher.whb cannot cope successfully reflects 

genuine concern duetto inad^equacy, but exp^;essi'ons of concern by experienced 

and successfu It teachers apparent I y indicates high priority areas which are 

gi ven;''lpeci^ attention and handl'ed sudcess*f u I I y. / * ^ 

' ' — ' . • 

Takeh together, these cons i,derat ions reaffirm that research on teaching 

^ / • ^ - ; 

is in its infancy, a^d that a knowledge base does not yet exist for allowing 



systenjatic teacher education (which would lea.d,to systematic teacher be- 

u u . . . ^ 

havior with predictat\le results and with .teacher, accuracy concerning 4^ 

what l^ey do). Under the circumstances, perhaps it is not so surprising , 
that relationships between teacher"' success in producing studervt-tearn j^ng ^ 
gains and teachers' accuracy abput their own behavior were generally poor. ^ 
Because the content of most books used in teach^n education courses Is 
.based on commitment to ideas which hdve been disproved, are overgeneral I zed,* 
or have few data to bacl<^them up (Duhkin a'nd Biddle, 1974),- it follows 
that teachers' accuracy should be related -more to what is stressed in sucb. 
books than to what th^y^really do in the classroom. Many of the things 
we measured probably never were donsciously thought about by these 
teachers unti I *we asked them. 

However, the teachers found the things we were^studying to* be - 
psychologically meaningful to them, constituting f ami I iar-and -recognizable 
aspects of teaching (once we brought them up), even though they* usually 
had not thought about mdny of them tiefore. This suggests^that consciousness 
raising about some of these variables would improve teacher accuracy in 
the futufj^' It also underscores the need foFconceptua 1 Izing and studying 
teaching using psfchologically meaningful units that accurate I y reflect what 
^teachers do, particularly what i-hey do~nTrtlTe^6ritext 6i, their consciously 
articulated goals . ^ ' /"^^ 

It appears that, teach ing, 1 i ke -parenti nrg, involves much situation specif 
and predictable behavior which occurs due to conditioning and habit rath'er 
than conscious. /awaj^eness and deliberate intent^. However, intervention 
efforts involving consciousness rgising"have shown that, when teachers 



arl made aware of an area of behavior and learn to build specific act i>>it-ies. 
into their repertoire, they become more predictable and more ^ware of what 
Hhey are doing. Also, if request for change fit their goals/ they change 
their i)ehavior mere»fy upon request, once they see the problem (Good'^and ^ 

Brophy, 1974). ' * . T ^ 

' ' • ' ^ ' . ' 

The differences i^^ findings across contexts (small gr&up versus -'^holj^ 

J- 

class: teacher in i tiated \ersus student initiated; work interactions versus 
behavior Interactions versus procedural interac+i'ons) underscore the need 
to take comtext into account in classroomVesearch tOunkin and Biddle, ^ 

^ ^^^^ ' ; ^ 

J974), Other data from ttiis project (Brophy and Evertson, Note* I , Nate 2) 
Showed many context differences in process-product relationships for the*^ 

same process variables, indicating <*'hat teacher behavior differed by con- ; 

' * ^ ^ * 

text even though the variable was ostensi bly^ the same. ^ 

, Perhaps somQ of the teacheri. inaccuracy in the prjesent sttKly was due to 

a tveacher tendency to respond to the questions by visualizing just one« 

.a small number of contexts in which the behavior in question oWas salient 

for them, so that their responses reflected context-specific -behavior rather 

than more general behavior. This can be 5een in places where several pro- * 

cess measures from different. contexts were available to match against teaphe 

responses to quest ionneii re items. Frequently, various IfMasures of the same 

teacher process behavior dif felled cdnsiderabiy •if) their c6rrelations with ^ 

teacher self report, dependent upon contexts. Thus, teacher^ehavior needs 

to be conceptualized not bnly in ivojre meaningful units, but also within , 

more meaningful a-nd .amal ler contexts, if we are to move towards a more 

, • ' ' : : " 

complete- understand ijig of it. . - ' 
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Fmally, although it geems redundant to say this yet again, the data 
Implied strongly that self reports cannot be taken'at face value. ^Thls 
Is not true only of teacher self reports, of course; it is a serious^ dif- 
|iculty with self report datSs^f any kind. We expected some social desi- 
rabllity and some uneven patterns of accuracy in the teacher self reports, 
but we did .not expect the rather generalized picture of j)oor accuracy .which 
appeared in the data, even for the highly effective teachers. We stress 
agai.n, however, that,- in the case of teachers reporting on their own actlvltle 

in the classroom, at least, ^we betieve^that the primary source of inac- 

-I 

curacy is Jack of teacher awareness , which in turn results from the lack o*f 
a knowledge bese for teacher education. 

This is in contrast to inaccuracy due to combinations of social desira- 

< ' * ^ 

bility effects, response sets, and other problems in self report <iata that 

imply that the ind ividual s^are systematically distorting what they say rn 

order to look good in the eyes of the investigators'. Although undoubtedly 

there was some of this in the self report data collected from these teachers, 

the awareness factor seemed to' have been much more powerful in reducing ^ 

teacher accuracy. ^ ' ' . 
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. Tab re I. Observed Frequencies and Correlations between Selected. • 
•■ • Presage Variable's artd Corresponding Process Variables 



. Presage Variables 


Repor+ed ' 
Frequency 


Observed 
frequency 




I 

Ji 


2 


- Ilhocess Variab 1 es 


Lesson Pres^.ntat ion Practice 

Summarize material to^be 
covered • \ 


. 10 ' ° 
68 73 


24 
24 24 


09. 
\-0 1 1 7 


* 28 
14 14 


* 

." .66 
.97 •.57 


%^of 'time devoted to summarizing 
revielT' CR)^ 


Summarize lesson, content 


80 77 


24 
24 24 


09 ' ' 
-53** 15 


28 
14 14 


.42 , 
.61 


% <5f .time devoted to summarizing \ 
review' CR) ' , * 


Review previous day's *^ 
lesson 


^7 

.67 .67 


37, • 
37"! 36; 


19 

* I6.'_22^ 


28 
14 14 


' .34' 
.59 .'46 


% 6f time devote'd to review of old 
mater;ia 1 (R) ^ 


Present .new material 


76 
76 76 

» ^ 


48 
47 48 


1-4 
13. 15 


28 
14 14 


.49 
#6 .61 


% of t»ime (Jevoted to presentation 
of new material (R) 


Give diretljions for seat- * 
wor1< fol Ibw-up 


85 
85 84 


42 
42 42 


^ -00 
-42 27 


28 
■ 14 14 


.99 
^.11 .36' 


" *■ ' » 
$5 time deVoted to giving in- 
structions for fol low-up after 
seatwarkJR) 


Let students ^3ractice 


83 
78 87. 


* 42 

41 43 


26 
15 38 


' 28 
14 14 


.19 
.61 .17 


% of time devoted to having students - * 
practice new material (R) 


Ass'T^n i ndependent^seatwor k 

' Use learn inn cpntpr^ with 
< audi 9" visual aids 


61 

57 65 


53 
50 56 


02 
03 -05 


4?— 

28 
14 ',1*4 


.93 
.92 .86' 


• • 

% of time devoted* to independent 
activity (R)' ' 

ft 


ai 85- 


24 
. 25 23 


t)7 
•12- 06 


2^ 
14 14 


".'73 . . 
.69 .83 ' 


'Use learhfng centers (R) 




*< 


. - 41 

38. 45 

u- ' ■ 


^. 15 
03 39 


28 
14 14 


.47 , . 
.,92 .17 


'USQ .learning centers with prepared 
actlvitils for children to work with 
'(listening^ visual, science, etc.) (r; 


• 40. ' 












/• 
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' * 




* 
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Presage Variables ( 




Reported 
Frequency 


Observed" 
Frequency 


X 


iL 


■ 

J? 


Process Variables 


9. 

/' 


Allow students to choos^ 
•assignments 'nstaad of j 
making orie assignment i|or 
all / 1 


66 
64 • 67 


52 
49 56 


39** 
-02 28 


28 
14 'l4 


.96 .33 t . 


Students allowed choice in assign- 
ments (R) ( 


10. 


High* ideal errorless ra4ve 
in general class discus- 
sions ^ 


'64 

68 ^ 59 


44 
55 32 

30 
33 ■ 28 


; 

pA 22 

I--M ' 

-48 34 


25 
12 13 

25 
12 13 


.42 ^ 
.91 .48 

.58 
.12 .25 


Assignments are too short or too 
easy (R) . \ ^ - 

Assignments are too hard (R) 










77 

76 78 


-19 ^- 

1 1 -55** 


25 
\\2 13 


.38 ; 

.73 


% gorrect answers-(AM) 










77 °' . 
80 74 


-02 
02-15 

* 


24 » 
.12 12 


.92 
.94 '.64 


% correct answers-(PM) 


1 1 . 


% of time spent in lec- 
tures and demonstration^ 


31 

30 32 


32 
33 31 


33** 
30 40 


28 
14 14 


.30 .16 


% of time spent in lecture (R) 

* 






39 

> 40 38 


24 
51* -01 


- 28 
14 14 


.23 
.96 


% of direct presentation of material 
(R) - ^' . 


12. 


Jo* of presentation of 
material 




46 

^' 46 4!7 


1 

/ 39 
40 38 


1-8. 
43 -02 


28 
14 14 ' 


.36 
.12 .96 . 


% direct presentatiqn of material (R) 

* 


13. 


^ of time teaching 'to 
individuals. ' 




29 
32 26- 


33 
32 34 


-26 
-09 -42 


28 
14 J4 


■VI 9 ? 

.75 AA ■ 

. t 


% of time teaching to individuals 
(R) 
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'Presage Variables 


. ' 

Reported 

Frequency 


X^ 

^Observed 
Frequ'ehcy 


j: 




1 

- a 


Process Variables 


14. Bel leve that it is inrv- 
portant to ask frequent 
question^ 

• 


70 ■ 
Jl 68 


16 

19 13 . 

21 
19 23 


22 
50 09 _ 

06 • 
34-16 


28 
14 14 

27 ■ 
14 13 


.27 
.30 .75 

.78 . 
.24 .60 


Total response opportunities/total 
time-(AM) 

T9^t-a 1 ^ ^^i^sponse. opportun i \ i es/tota 1 ^ 
/time-(PM) 


• 




51 

53 49 


. '-05 
-01 -08 


• 26 
12 14 


..79 
.5? .19 


Total response opportunities/total 
time-{RG') " , - 


15* % of t i me ' teach i ng to 
groups 


45 ■ 
43 47 

s.. 


89^ 
88 ' -90 


. • -02 
-07 09 

■N. 


28 
f4 14 


.92 • 
.82 .76 


^% time teaching to groups, (R') 


4 

Jl. Reading Instruction 

V 








- 




; : 


16. ^High ideal error-less 
rate in reading group 


75 

.-75 74 


78 

79 78 ■ 


04 

69** -53* 


22 
,9 13 


.87"' 


$ correct answers (RG) 


17. ^ of time spent' in si lent 
needing 


68 
70 66 


• 30 
27 33 . 


-03 
02 -01 


-28 
14 14 


.87 ■ 
.94 .96 • 


% time Spent in silent reading (R) 

• 

1 . » — - 


III. Belief s About Good ^ 
Teaching 


— T : — 








- 


t 


18. Some review every day 
i s qood 


f 

77 
74 80 


. 36 

37 36 


-18 

, -26 00, 


28 » 
14 14 


/ 

.35 
..28 .1 .0 


1 of time spent reviewing old 
material (R) 


19.. 'a gbod teacher needs 
to review only once 
or twice a semester 


37 
38 35 


" 56 

■ 57 36 


• -10 
■ -18 -04 


• 

27 • 

14 J3 


.62 . 
.■5-4 .90 


% of time spent reviewing old 
material (R) * . 
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Tab I e 'I Continued: 



9 ^- 



Presage Variables 



. --Reported 



Observed 



• 7,4 ' 

73 i68 


^20 23 


-19 
-12 -24 


28 
14 14 


.35 
.69 .41- 


Use p'eer-tutoVing (R) » 


55 

, 54 57.' 


61 

'65 57', 
^ 


* . \ 

-24 46 * 


28 
14 14 


.90 
.42 
/ 


Overly explicit repetitive directions 
(R) • ^ 


53 

' 50' 55 


■ 50 , 
*48 52 ^ 


-06 ~ 
24 . -34 


27 
14 13 


■.75 
. 42 25 


Teachers frequently consult class '.and 
allow stu^nts to share, in^ decision 
makina (R) 


65 . ' 

68 61 

> 


•50 
48 52 


-32** 
-4-3 -17 


28 
14 14 


.12 ^ .5^ 


Teachers frequently consult cPass 
and allow student^- to 'Share fn de- v 
r ? <^ i on makina (fRl 

y ♦ ' 


*6I. 

67 56 


V 

50 
-48 52 

i 


-04 

-03 02. 


28 
1414 


.92 ".95 


/ ■ ' 

Teachers frequently consult class 
and all6w students to shat^e in de- 
*'**ci5ion making (R^^ 


" -53 
50 57 


51 

54 - 48 

< 


-ro 

1^ -22 


28 
14 14 


.63 • 
.68 .47 


Convergent ^va 1 uative^ i nteracTlons , . 

CTeachers' questions usually havings 

an i'denti f igfctlQ correct answer) (R) 
* * • 

♦ t 



20. 



2! 



•22. 



23. 

9k 



Peer-tutoring is good 



It's better to. err on 
the side of under- 
eyplaining rather than 
overexp I a i n i ng 



Teachers should .set 
tasks and make 
deci sions 



Teachers must be the 
authority in knowledge 
and discipl ine 



24. Belief that authority 
is an obstacle to 
teaching n^. 



25. Strong emphasj^s on 
mastery of subject 
■matter and memory of 
facts • 



Table' I Conti nued: 



Vresaqe Vat^iables 



26. 



27: 



28, 



It's a waste of time' to 
let kids.dl SCUS3 school 
subjects among them.- 
selves 



Active discussion is 
worthwiil'le regardless 
of subject 



Individual inafruction 
Is- a 'sign of good 
teach i * - 



■ ERIC ' 



Reported 
Frequency 



■ >^ 

Observed 
Frequency 



36 , 
38 34 



74 
77 71 



^ 65 
68 63 



43 
44 42 



36** 
71** -45 



•48 
52 44. 

24 
23 25 

■ 48 
40 56 



57 
58 56 



26 - 
23 29 



07- 
15 -08 

10 

22. 14 

-20 
-I I -19 



33 

32 34 — 

48 
40- 56 



57 
58 56 



26- 
23 29 



01 

1-12 .11 



-09 
J07 -II 



31 

H6* 17 
01 . 

t)6 09 



19 

|36 -01 



-05 
bl . -24 



Process Variables 



27 

4 13 



.28 
4 14 

28 

4 14 

28- 
4 14 



27 
14.13 



26 
12 14 



12 



.72 
61 .78 

62 
46^ .65 

30 
70 .53 



.94 

69' .72 



.66 , 
83 .72' 



28- 
14 14 

28 
14 14 



27 
14 13 



•26 ^ 
12 14 



. I I 

.56 

.96 
.83 .77 




Pupi l-t(*r-pupi I interaction- (students 
converse ^ith each other on .class 
related activities) (R) 



% of time spent in focused dis- 
cussion (R). ' ' >. 

^* of time spent Jn unfocused dis- 
cussion (R) 

Proportion of teacher-stucfint con- 
tacts which are private work re- 
lated-(AM) . « - - 

Proportion of teacheY-student con- 
tacts which are private work re- 
lated-(PM)' ^ 

'Proportion of teacher-student 'ton- 
tacts which are private work re- ^ 
Jated-(RG) ' . ' 



% of time teaching to individuals 

Proportion of teacherystudent con- . 
tacts which are^pHvate work'lie- 
lated-(AM) ' 

DProportion of teacfier-stucfent con- ^ > 
[facts which 'are private vork re- 
lated- (PM) . ' ^ . 

Proportion bf teacher-student -con- 
tacts whi'ch are private work re- 
lated-(R6) 
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Presage Variables 



29. Teachers should look 
more to the class as a 
whole rather than to 
individuals 



Even at the risk of 
borllng some, teachers 
should explain things 
thoroughly 



31, Important to be able 
to give clear instruc- 
t i ona I presentat i ons 



32, 



One should not do a tot 
^ of oral evaluation of 
students* work 



ERLC 



Reported 
Frequency 



61 

61' 60 



50 



69 - 
68 "69 



91 

92 90 



5) 

'51 . 51 



• X55 ' 
Observed 
Frequency 



•Process Variables ' 



33 
32 34 

48 
40 56 



57 
58 56 



26 

r23 29 



26 

-|.8-6l*il4 12 



77' 
77 76 

61 

65 56 



84 
83 85 

77 

77 76 

■ 61 
6^ -56 



• '28 
28 28 



-07 

21 06 

i 

01 
10 12 



-24 
52 -1^ 



16 • 
131 02 

07 
[29 -38 



-17 
1-01 -41 

-09 
IDO -17 

-13 
•21 -13 



-12 
hl3 -12 



27 
1,4 13 

27 
U 13 



25 
12 13 



28 - 
14 14 

28 ' 
14 ' 14 



' 2.7 
13 M 

27 
13 J4 

■ 27 
13 14 



28 
14 14 



.72 

47 .84 
.97 

74 .70 



54 



.25 

08 .67 



.41 

28 ,96 
.73 

32 .18 



**.4 I • 
99 J 4 

-.67 

99' .57 
.52 

50 .65 



.55 

67 . .70 



^*^6f^Ime spent teaching to indi- 
viduals (R) 

Proportion of teacher-studept con- 
tacts which ara private worK re- ^ 
lated-(/\M) " 

Proportion ©f teacher-student con- 
tacts which are priVate-work re-v' 
lated-(PM) 

Proportion of teacher-student con- 
tacts- which are private work re- 
lated-(RG) * ^ . 



Give complete detailed demonstra- 
#bns and try to^ prevent errors. 

Overly explicit, repetitive di-- 
rectlons ' (R) 



Clarity (students appear to under- 
stand teachers' presentations) (R) 

Give complete.detai led demonstra- 
tions and try to preveht errors (R) 

Overly expl icit, - -repetitive dN 
rections (R) 



Teacher initiated evaluation' (R) 



51^ 



Table I Coatinued': ^ ' ' ^ 

\^ Reported Observad- 

Presage' Variables 



33-. Non-achievers should be 
faMed 

/ 

34. Teachers shou l.d , be' wrong 
, sometimes^ and acknowledgej 
their mista.kes 



35. Lesson success is oro- 
porti-onal to how free o| 
dramatics it is 



' 36. Good attention should be 
kept by the teachers 
. bej ng ^ i h terest i ng i n- 
- ^tead' of their^having to 
ask for it ' y 



37. Problem-solving is one 
^ of the main purposes of 
scfioo I 



43 

46 41 ' 


79 7? 


-20 , 
-03 -41 


27 
14', 13 


.32 
.9.1 .16 


Concerned about academic achieve- 
ment (R) 

' L 


65 

60 ' 70 V. 


- • 76 ' ^ 

74 77 


02 
-25' 22 

v. 

i 


28 
,14 .14 


.90 
.40 .47 


Laugh at own mistakes, or use 0C7 
casion for teaching or moti- 
vating (R) s ^ ' 


4 1. 43^ 

J 


41 

41 40 . 


07 

-02 17 . 


28 \ 


.73 
.•95 .56 


Teacher is melodramatic, expres- 
sive or emotive (R) 

— — ^ — ^ 


19 " 
-77 81 


75 80 ^ 


* 

-41** 
-57** 09 


\ 

28 
14 14 


.77 


Level of attention (all students are 
attentive most of the time) (R) % 


68 

64 71 ' 


36 

37- 36 
33 

30 35 


01 

23 -30 

-37^^ 
-34 -54** 


28 
14 14 

28 
14 14 


.97 
.44 .30 

.24 


Teacher initiated prpblenrt solving 
(addresses problems arid questions 
-to whole class) (R) 

- ^ ' hi 

% of time spent doing problem- 
solving activities (R) 



Table t Continued: 





Presage Variables 


Reported 
Freqiiency 


Observed 
Frequency 




M 




• 

Process Variables 


tv.- 


Classroom Orqe^ni zation 
and Manaqemefit 

Concern about maintaining 
classroom control 






f 






1 * 


38. 


66 

73 59 


89 

86 92 


-25 
-41 34 


•28 
14-14 


.20 
.14 .2 ,3 


Students se§m to believe and res- 
pect teacher \\\) 








59 

57 61 


. -08 
18 -55** 


'28 
14 14 


.*69 
.54 


Chaotic, unplanned/ poorly sche- 
du 1 ed c 1 ass v k; 








65 

66 64 


-02' 
-25 25 


28 
14 14 


.90 
.39, .40 


Smooth and efficient transitions 
(R) ^ 








81 

79 . 82 


-16 

-4 1 40 


28 
14 14 


.43 
.15 .15 


Students, are^compl i ant and obe- 
dient (R) 

/ 

Well-established routines mini- 
mize interruptions (R) " • . 




* 




64. 

60 68 • • 


-14 

-36 32 


28 
14 14 


.48 
.21 .26 


- 39. 


Discourage s+udents fcom 
moving around' the room 
T ree i y 


48 ' 

49 49 

/ 

/ 


07'- 
14 00 

13 

9 18 


, -15 

23 00 

*^29 
08 -02 


28 
14 14 

28 • 
14 14 


• -.47 
.44 1 ,0 

.15; ' 
.79 .94 


Children must always get permis- 
sion to leave their seats (R) 

Children are allowed up as long 
qs no one else is up (one-.at a 
time) (R) 


40. 


/ 

~> , 
Have a system of -class-/ s 
room helpers 


■73--.- 
81 76 

r 


82 

77 88 


12 

32 09 


28 
14- 14 


.54 
,27 .77 


Teachers have a set monitor or 
helper system (R) 


41. 


/ 

Important to keep at- 
tractive .bul l^tln boards . 
• / 

/ 


74 

77 '71- 


72 

71 74 

75 

73- 76 


-ri 

-41 13 

05,' - 
36 -24 


27 
13 14 
- 27-- 
13 14 


.-58 

.16 .56 

. .81 
'.22 .4t 


Classroom is attractive (R) 
Classroom is busy and cluttered (ft) 



er!c . '54 ■ . ' ^ . • . , • 55 



Table I Continued: 



Reported Observed ^ • ^ 
Presage Variables - Frequency Frequency x Jl _ ^ \ Process Variables 



V, Goals and' ValuQS Regarding 
Student and Teacher Re I a- 
^ ' tionships 

I 42. Enthusiasm is important 



43. Important to be warm 
toward kids ^ 



44. 'T^achers' judgment of 

their rappof^t- with . 
students . . 

i 

45, Concerned about whetfier 
students are learning 
what th6y shou I d 



46. Concerned -about how 

students feel, about her 



•92 
94 9-1- 



92 94 



83 

86 -81 



83 

83 . 83 



63 

60 67. 



58 

56 60 



49 

48 50 



62 

59 65 



75 

72 78 



. 72 

67- 76 



79 

79 78 



89 

66 92 

'7.2 ' 

67 ■ 76 



-15 



28 -52*^13 14 



-15 
23 -53** 



-03 
03 ■ -17 



01 - 
05 -14 



-07 
-20 21 



• -14 

-40 21 







-II 


J 


'-23 01^ 


14 14 


-14 


28' 


-15 36 


14/14 



27 



27 
13 14 



27 

r3 14- 



27 
13 14 



28 
14 '14 



28 
14. 14" 



.46 



35 



.46 
.46 



.88 

92, ,56 



.97 

87 -,64 



.74 

5 1 ,'47 



/48 
y6 .49 



/ 

.58' 
,4>- ,96 

.50, 
.60 ' .20 



Enthusiasm (teachers communicate 
excitement or enjoyment) (R)- 



•Positive affect (positive.ly rein- 
forcing teacher behavior or at- 
titudesO' (R) 

-9 . 

High typical level of af f ect ionate- 

-ness« (R) 

High raogevof af f ect ionateness (R) 



Teachers identify with group and 
promote a "we" feeling (R) 



Concerned about academic achievement*" 



* Students seem to believe ajd respect 
the teacher (R) , * 

Teachers identify with group and pro- 
moter "we" feeling (R) 



erJc 



56 



57 ^ 



tab<le 1 Continued:- 



\ 



Presaqe Variables 


Reported 
Frequency 


6 

Observed 
Frequency 


X. 




• \ 


Process Variables 


47,' Concerned about the wide 
rc^nge of student achieve- 
. ' ment 


79 - ^70 


79 
79 • 


78 


-17 -42 


14 14 


.58 .13 


Donrpmpd about academic achievennent 
(R) • ^ . 


/48, Establish good rapport 
with students 


91 

92 90 


72 

66 


76 


-0? 

-46 32 


27 - 
13 14 


■ .87 
.11 .26 


.Teachers identify with group and ♦ 
promote "we" feeling (R) ' ^ 






89 

86 


92 


01 
— 10 


27 
13 14 


.95 
-- .73 


Students seem to be^l ieve and res- 
pect teacher (R) 


AD 1 1 iTy TO gex STUoenTs 
respect ^ 


on 

92 88 


89 

86 


92 . 


07 
— 31. 


13 13 


-- .30 


Students seem to believe and respect 
the teacher (R) 

^—^ K 


VII. Incentivejs aad'tMoti vation 




/ 










* * 


50; Befievfe in/^ubliciy . 
praising child as moti- 
vation to others 
• 


76 - 
70 81 


■|0 

1 1 

"•'09 

09 


08 
09 


31** 
29 ^& 

t 

34** 
27. 44 


28 
14 14 

27 
14 13 


O 

.31 

.35 .13 


« 

% of (praise after all response op- 
- portunities-(AM) 

% of praise aftqr all response op- 
portuni ties-(PM) 






09 

' 1 1 


07 


28 

47 13 


26 
12 [4 


. 17 
.12 .67 


% of praise after all response op- 
portunities-(RG) 






, 07 

08 


hi 


-07 

21 -r33 


. 28 
M 14 


.72 
.47 .25 


% behavior contacts which are 
praised-CAM) 






■ • 09 
- 13 


05 


-02 

D5 06 


27 
14 13 


.93 
.86 .84 


% behavior contacts which are . 
praised-(PM) 



■9 



Table I Continued: . 



^ Presage VariabI es 



50\ Be! ieve In pub I iciy 

praising child as moti- 
vation to others , 

Continued: 



, %$ ■ 

Reported 
Frequency 



Observed 
Frequency 



• 03 
05 02 





05 




04 




06 


1 1 


09 


07 


04 


05 


06 


82 


84 


86 



80 

79 81 



79 

85 - 75 



03 

04 02 



04 

04 05 



02 

03 01 



I I . 
II 12 



60 

ERIC 



Process VariaNes 



-16 
-35 14 

• -12 



-16 

-32 36 



16 



-23 
-53*16 



16 

06 '28 



13 
01 28 

-I I 

06-10 

-12 




25 ' 




46 


12 13 


.27 


,65 


25 ' 




58 


II 14 


.43 


.79 


17 
9 8 


.40 


54 
.38 


20 
10 10 


.23 


50 
.99 


28 




23 


27 


Q A 


44 

^ / 


26 


# -7 / 


53 


28 

\ A \ A 


ft V 

• 0 D 


57 

* / D 


-^27"^' 

14 13 


.59' 


55 

.65 


, 26 
12 • 14 


.23' 


34 
-.45 


27 
14 13 


.36 


.19 









% of -relevant student initiated 
comments prai-sed-(PM) ' 

% of relevant student initiated 
s comments praised-(RG) 

% of opinion questions praised-(PM) 

% of opinion quest ieins' pra i sed-( RG) 

% of praise (vs. criticism) for 
academic work-(AM) 

% of praise (vs. criticism) for - 
academic work-(PM) ^ 

% of, praise (vs. critic ism-L-LQ^* 
academic work-(RG) 

% of student' i nit iated contacts 
resulting in praise for work-(AM,) 

% of.^student initiated contacts 
resulting in praise for work-^Pl'l) 

% of student initiated contacts 
resulting .in -praise for work-(RG) 

% of praise following correct 
a'nswers-(PM) 



61 



table I l^ntinyed: 



/Reported 



Observed 



Presage Variables 


Frequency 


Frequency 


r 


N ■ 


.£ 


Process Variabiles 


50* Bel ieve in publ iciy 
' praising phi Id as mot I- 
va T 1 on TO OTners 

Continue(;l: 


< 


id . 

12 08- 

.10 
10 10 


00- ; 

14 -05 

-06 . 
- 1 9 j.4 


',28 
14 14 

^ 27 
14 J 3 - 


-.99 
.63 .87 

.76 
.51^ .6&. 


% teacher initi^ated contacts given 
praise for work-(AM) 

% teacher initiated contacts given 
praise for; work-(PM) 

% teacher initiated contacts given 
praise for work-.(RG) 






04 ' 
' D5 04 


-04 
-37 43 


- 26 
12 14 


-.85 '. 
.23 .12 


. 5L *Use praise as a moti- 

V CJ 1 1 V.^ 1 i O 1 i v7v^ 1 1 1 1 1 VJ U V? 


89 


10 

1 1 DR 
I 1 uo 


2! 


1 zl \ A 


.28 

. ->-> # D 7 


'^'of praise after all res^rwl'se op- 
porTun IT 1 es - vaiv); ^ 






09 

oa 09 


10 
39 -26 


27 ~ 
14 13" 


.61 
.17 .40 


% of praise eft^r alj response op^-^ 
portun i t i es-( PM) • * * 


- 




09 
1 1 - 07 


26' 
31 21 


26 
12 14 


.20, 
.34 .48 


% of praise after al 1 response op- 
por+un 1 t ies-(R6) 






07 
08 07 


35** 
44 28 


28 ■ 
14 14 


12 .34 ' 


% behavior contacts which are 

pr.a i sed-(AM) • ^ 


• 




09 
13 05 


33** 
51* 09 


27 
14 13 


r'',78 


% behavior contacts which are 
prai sed-(PM) • 


• • 




03 
05 02 


-46** 
-32 -65** 


25 
12 13 


•31 


% relevant sttidejit initiated 
comments praised-(PM) 


• 




05 
04 , 06 


39** 
23 48-*- 


*25 

II 14 . 


.51 - 


% relevant student Initiated 
comments pralsed-(RG) 






1 f 07 


-24 47 


1 7 

-'8 


..54 ,25 


p oT opinion* cjuesTions prai seo— vri*i; 






05 
04 06 


-20 
-45 -02 


20 
10 10 


.42 
. 19 .95 


% of opJnion questions praised-CRGT 


1. • 

62 ' 


) 








0 


63 
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Table 1 Continued: 
Presaqe Variables 


V 

X 

Reported 
Frequency 


Observed 
Frequency 


0 

r' 


4 


i 




• > 

J 

> 

Process Variables ^ 




Use praise as a moti- 
vat.ional technique J 




84 

'82 


86 


-04 
04 -21 


14 


28 
14 


, -.84 1 
.69 .49 


$ af praise (vs. criticism) for 
academic" work- (AM) 




>Coatinued: 




80 

79 




«I5 
24 02 


14 


27 
13 


.45 ' 
.4.1 .96 


% of praise (vs. criticism) for 
academic work-(PM) 






• 


79 


/ J 


03 
05 -00 


\i 


26 
14 


.87 
.87 .'99 


% of praise (vs. criticism) for 
BC adem 1 c wor k- ( RG ) 




• 

\ 




"03 


07' ^ 


-24 
-20 -29 


14 


28 
14 


.22 
.49 .31 


% of student initiated contacts 

resulting in praise fQ,r wor[<-(AM) 

> 


f 






. V 04 




06 
33 -23 


14 


27 
13 


.75, 
.25 .46 


% of student initiated contacts 
resgjting in praise tor work-(PM) 








02 


U 1 


08 

-08 1 1 


12 


26 
14 


.69 
.80 .79 


% of student initiated contacts 
resulting in praise for work-(RG^ ^ 




• 


• 


II 

1 1 


1 9 


13 

41 -15 


14 


27 
13 


« 

. 1 4 ^."^ 


% of praise following correct 
answers ' , 


« 


t 




10 

1 7 


OR 


03 
-13 31 


14 


28 
14 


.86 
.66 :27 


% of teacher initiated contacts 
given praise^for work-(AM) 






- 


10 

1 n 

1 \J 




-26 
-29 -21 


14 


27 ° 
13 


.19 

.32 .49 


^ . ^ of teacher Initjated contaj:/^s 
given 'praise for 'work- (PM)' 


- 


■ 




04 

.05 


04 . 


-16 
-82**30 


12 


26 
1.4 


43 
• «?29 


% of teacher init iated^fiontacts , ' ' 
giv^n praise for wop^(Ffe) 


52. 


Frequent praise -is 
\^important 


E — 

90 

92. 8§ 


10 

1 1 


08 ' 


- 1 1 
21 -08 


13 


27 
14 


.59 
.50 .79 


% of praise after all response op- 
portunities-(AM) 

« 




« 




09 

09 


09 


1 1 

33 7I3 


13 


26 
13 


.60 
.27 .67 


% of praise after all response op- 
portunities-(PM) " • . ' 


ERJ.C 


\ 

\ 


• 


09 


07 


17 

17 09 


1 1 


25 
14 


.41 

.61 .75 


% of praise after a.ll response op- 
portuniti^es-(RG) 

: 





Table 1 Continued: * 










r 




* 


. \ 




Presaqe VaViables 


, Reported 
Frequency 


Observed 
Frequency 




N 


p " 


^ Process Variables 


~ 52. 


Frequent praise is 
important 




08 


07 


>07 

> 


29 
15 39 ■ 


27 
13 14 


.15 
.64 .16 


% of behavior contacts which are 
praised-(AM) 




Continued : 




13 


09 


05 


36** 
42 21 


26* 
13 13 


.15 .50 


, % of behavior contacfs^hich are 
praiseti-(PM) ' 






0 




03 




-40** 


24 




% of relevant student initiated 








05 




02 


-60**-3:^ 


II 13 


.28 


comments praised-(PM)' 










05 




41** 


24 




% of relevant student initiated - 








04 




06 


39 48 * 


10 14 


.27 


comments praised-(,RG) 


* 






1 1 


09 


07 


02 
-4^ 72* »^ 


16 

8 8 


'.94 
.31 


% opinion questions praised-(PM) 


m 

o 


- 




04 


05 


06 


-41** 
-48 -33 


20 
10 (0 


.16 .36 


% opinion quest ions .pra i sed-(R6) 


1 




P9 
OZ 


84 


ft A 

QO 


-08 

-12 04 


27 
13 1.4 


.71 
.71 .88 


% of praise (vs. criticism) for 
acadamic work-(AM) 






^ - 


7Q 
/ ^ 


80 


ft 1 
0 1 


14 . 
32 -04 


26 
13 13 


.49 
.29 .90 


% of praise (vs. criticism) for 
academic workr(PM) 


* 


IS' 






79 


/ J 


06 
-37 17 


25 
1 1 J4 


.78 
.26 .57 


% of praise (vs. criticism) for 
academic work-(RG) 










03 


02 


18 
47 -^1 


27 
13 14 


.36 
.11 .29 


% of student initiated contacts 
resulting in praJse for work- (AM) 






> 


04 


04 


05 


-00 

23 -17 


26 
13 13 


.92 
,46 .58 


^^^'^of student initiated contacts 
resulting in praise for work-(PM) 




• 


- 


03 


02 


01 


•13 
01 II- 


^25 
1 1 14 


.55 
.98 -.71 


% of stu'dent initiated contact^ 
resulting in- praise for work-(RG) 


V : 

ERLC 


^. 66 














9 


4 0 




• 














' 67 • 

« 0 



Table 'I Continued: 



Presage Variables 



52. Frequent praise is / 
important 

Continued: 



53^ Praise in some way a I 
students' work 



X 

Reported 
Frequency 



X 

Observed 
-Frequency 



69 

68 70 



I I 



12 



, 10 

12 ^08 

10' - 
10 10 



04 

05 04 



10 



08 



09 

09 09" 
09 

II ■ 07 



03 

05 ^ 02, 
05 

04 06 



10 « 
34 -09 

15 

02 ■ 22 

•03 

9 -31 



21 ^ 
-23 48* 



-13 

22 28 

-04 

[-15 14 

20 
1-28 02 



-23 
39 Ot 

41** 
I55^f 37 



.26 
13 13 

27 
13 14 

26 
13 13 



25 
14 



.63 
.26 .78 

.45 
.94 .45 

.87 
.54 .31 

.33 

51 



28 
14 14 

- 27 
14 13 

26. 
12 14 



. 25 

12 13 

25 
\[\ 14 



.51 
24 .34 

u 

.82 
61 .65 

- .32 

38 .95 



.26 
21 .981 



,20 



Process Variables 



i of praise following correct 
answers ' 

'% of teacher initiated contacts 
given .praise for work-(AM) 

% of teacher initiated contacts 
'given praise for work-(PM)* 

% of teacher initiated contacts- 
given praise for work-(RG) 



% of praise after^al I response op- 
.portuni ties-(AM) 

% of praise after all' response op- 
poVtuni ties-(PM) 

% of prais.e after all response op- 
portuni ties-(RG) 

% of relevant student initiated 
comments pra'i sed--(PM) 

% of relevant student initiated 
comments prai sed-CRG) 



ERLC 



SB 



69 



Table I Continued 



Pres*aqe Variables 



53, 



students' work 
Conti nu^d ; 



C 70 



5d: 


D r\ r* + A W 

r\epon^u 
Frequency 


Freauencv 


X 




• 


Process Variables 


al ) 




1 1 

04 . 


'09 

05 


07 * 
06 


49** 

-67**23 

-27 
.75**27 


17 

9 8 
9r\ 

0 10 


.58 

9^; 
,46 


% of opinion questions praised-(PM) 

yb OT op 1 n 1 Ull LjUt^bl IvJilo pialDtJU ) 




m 


82 


84 


86 


-07 
1 A 

- 1 4 UD 


28 

1/1 1/1 


,71 

,04 ,04 


% of praise (vsr crlj-icism) for 
academic w6rk-(AM)* . 




• 


79 


80 


81 


L4 

- 1 U Oy 


'|^^I3 

14 1 J) 


,48 ' 

• /4 


^ of praifee (vs. ,crl theism) for* 
academic ,work-(PM) 






83 


79 


75 


-38^ 36 


12^^14 

1 Z 1 H 


• 75 

99 9 1 
, zz • z 1 


^" of. praise (vs. criticism) for^ 
academic work-(R(5) 




» 


04- 


03 


02 


2l'^3' 


28 

\ H Is 


2-8^^ 67 

« ZO « U / 


. ^ of student initiated contacts 
resulting in praise for work-(AM) ^ 






i 04 


04 


05 




14^^13 


1 / 9^^ 


% of s;tudent. initiated contacts ' 
re^rt ing in praise for work~(PM) 






03 


02 


01 


-18' 


26 

19 1 /! 
1 Z 14 


39 


% of student initiated contacts 
resulting in praise for work-(R6) 






1 1 


1 1 


12 


-04 
-14 ID 


27 

14 1 

1 H I ^ 


.86 

63 76 


$ of praise following correct 
answers 


• 


• 1 


1 2 


10 


AQ 

Uo 


_32** 
-58**13 


28 
14 J 4 


.61 


% of teacher initiated contacts 
^ ^iven praise for work-(AM) 






10 


10 


10 


15 

35 34 


27' 
14 13 


Al 
.85 .26 


% of teacher initiated contacts 
given praise for work~(PM) 

% of teacher Ihftiated contacts 
given praise for work~(RG) 




V 


05 


04 


04' 


-07 ' 

- i-e* 09 


26 
12 14 


.74 > 
.62 .75 






"49 

• 


51 


52 


32** 

_)D ^ 


28' 

14 14 

1 H 1 H 




Positively* reinforcing teachers' 
behavior or attitudes (KJ 



Table I Continued: 



Reported Observed 



Presage Variables 



54. 



Praising the work of 


43 




10 




others does little to 


47 49 


1 1 




08 


stimulate achievement 




09 


09 


'09 


•\ 




1 1 


no 

uy 


07 


f 














05 


03 


02 






04 


05 


06 






It 


09 


07 






04 


05 


06 






82 


84 


86 






79 


80 


81 






83 


^% 


■^5 



06 
22 -14 



01 
I I -09 



05 

9 -28 



01 

•09 13 



-40** 
04-a3^ 



-16 

■16 -10 



27 



-4 



^37*1 



-14-64** 14 13 



-44** 
■28 36 



27 
14 13 

27 
14 13 



25 
12 13 



25 
12 13 



24 
I I 13 



9 8 

20 
10 10 



^ 27 
54114 13 



27. 



26 
12 14 



.78 

45 .65! 

.97 

72 .77 



.80 
78 .35r 



■.97 
79 .671 



91 



81 



.76 

72 .461 
.11 



.64 



,39 .21 



Process Variables 



% of praise after 'a I I response op- 
portuni ties-(AM) 

% of praise after all response op- 
portunities-(PM) 

^^of praise after all response op- 
portun ities-(RG) 
r 

% of relevant student initiated 
comments praised-(PM) 

% of relevant studeTit initiated 
comments praised-(RG) 

% of opinion questions praised-(PM) 

% of opinion questions praised-(RG) 

% of praise (vs. criticism) for 
academfc work-(AM) 

% of -praise (vs, criticism) for 
academic work-(PM) 

$ of praise (vs, criticism) for 
academic work-(RG) 



■12 



73 



Table I Continued: 





Pres^qe Variables 


Reported' 
FrecfuBncy 


Observed 


- 












Frequency 










Process Variables 


54. 


Praising the work of 






03 




-00 


27. 


. 98 




% of student initiated contacis 




others does little^ to 




04 




02 


-16 24 


14 13- 


.60 , 


44 


resulting in praise for work- (AM) 




stimulate achievement 














. 1 ? 
.38 ^ 








Continued: 




04 


04 


05 


-2^^-27 


14^^13 


37 


% of student initiated contacts 
resulting in praise for work-(PM) 




» 




03 


02 


01 


02 
36 -24 


25 
12 13" 


.y 1 
.25 . 


44 


% of. student initiated contacts** 
resulting in praise for work-(R6) 




f 


• • 


1 1 


H 


1 2 


-02 
09 -1 1 


27 
14 13 


.90 
.77 . 


72 


% of praise following correct 
ansy/ers 






• 


12 


10 


08 


-07 
08 -21 


.27 
14 13 


'.74 
.78 . 


49 


% of teacher initiated contacts 
given'praise for work-(AM) 








10 


10 


10 




27 
14 13 


. 90 
.74 . 


63 


% of teacher initiated contacts 
given praise for work-(PM) 








05 


04 


04 


-1 i 

-03-18 


25 
12 13 


.62 
.92 . 


57 


% of teacher initiated contacts 
given praise for work~(RG) 


55. 


Use competition to 


— 

56 




2i 




40** 


27 






Use peer pressure as punishment (R) 




motivate 


54 58 


20 


59 


22 


-13-26 
-4R** 


13 14 

27 


.68 . 


37 


Students* wait and listen respectfully- 








56 




62 


-7 7** -3D 


13 14 


d . 


31 


when classmates are called on (R) 


56. 


Use smiling faces, gold 


62 




2\ 




1 1 


27' 


.58 




Use sym5ols such as gold stars or 




stars as concrete re- 
wards 


58 66 


1 1 




30 


14 04 


'13 14 


.65 . 


88 


smiling faces as rewards - (R) 




















74 



75 



Table I Continued; 



Presage Variables 



Reported Observed 
Frequency Frequency 



Process Variables 



57. Use individual prizes 
as rewards 



' 54 

45 6lfe 



58. Public recognition as 
a reward 



"59. -Use exejnption from tests 



60. Use special privileges 
as reward 




67 

57 77 



44 

33 53 



. 69 ■ 
64 74 



21 



30 



12 

09 14 



05 13 
22 

25 20 

' 48 
46 50 



31 

23 39 



05 



13 



31 

23* 39 



38** 
05 28 

12 
64** 26 



34** 
07 33 

38** 
34 29 

-14 

|4I 37 



41** 
-38 



-03 
121 41 



19 
132 02 



26 
12 14 

I 

26 
12 14 



28 
14 14 

^8 
14 14 

28 
14 14 



' 27 
3 14 



27 
13 14 



28^ 

14 14 



,88 .33 

.57 
.38 



82 ,25 



24 .31 
.50 

14 ,19 



73 .18 



,87 
,51 ,14 



,35 
26 .951 



Use symbols (gold stars, sniling 
faces, etc.) as rewards (R) 

Use concrete objects (candy, money, 
prizes) as rewards (R) 



Use waivQr of requirements (shorter, 
or fewer assignments) as rewards (R) 

Use jobs (monitor, helper, clean the 
erasers) as rewards (R) 

Use public recognition as a reward (R) 



Use special privileges (use of special 
equipment, go to library) as rewards 
(R), 

Use waiver of requirements (shorter' 
or .fewer assignments) as rewards (R) 



Use special privileges (use of 
special equipment, go to Library) 
as rewards (R) 



ERIC 



7G 



77 



Table I Continued: ' _ 

Reported Observed 

Presage Variables Frequency Frequency Jl ^ JL 41 Process Variables ' 



-A 

' The top centered corref'at ion coefficient reflects the degree of teacher accuracy in reported 
vs. observed behavior or attitudes for the whole sample of teachers. 

The correlation coefficient to the right reflects the degree of teacher accuracy, In reported 

f. observed behavior for high effect ive -teachers. The correlation coefficient to the left 
f lects'^the same Ve-lationships for low effective teachers. 

^ * p = .10 ^ y 

p = .05 The probabilities are listed for all correlations which are not sign i f icant . 

(R) means coder ratings 

i / 

y » 

. • . ^ y ' 

y 
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